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"JT WHERE is no ſpecies of controverſial 
compoſition that ſo much impoſes 

upon the million as an affected candour. 
Let but a political writer ſet out with the 
proteſtations of impartiality; let him, in 
order to heighten the deception, beſpat- 
ter the leaders of both parties with ob- 
loquy, intermixed with ſome ſhare of 
praiſe, and his end is in a great meaſure 


effected. 


1 
1 
1 


— 
—ͤ — 
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(---0:- 
The people of England are ſo diſguſted 


with the indiſcriminate virulence, and un- 


merited eulogiums of party, that whenever 
a pamphlet appears, in which hardly any 
characters whatever are held up as either 


1 
4 


immaculatety y:rtuous, or diabolically 


vitious ; but where purity of mind and 
ſublimity of talents, are mingled with, 
and debaſed by the foibles of nature, we 
at leaſt pronounce it a candid perform- 


ance, where rancour can have no ſhare, 


where cunning can have no view, and 
where the moſt diſintereſted patriotiſm 
only predominates. But ſhould fuch a 
compoſition, upon an attentive peruſal, 
be found to teem with charges of the 
moſt heinous kind, and of the moſt de- 
praved malignity, againſt thoſe very cha- 
raters that the writer at firſt ſo profuſely 
embelliſhes with perfections, every reader 
muſt. throw i aſide with diſdain, and 

execrate 


1 


execrate ſuch a baſe deſign of that petty 


dauber, who has the ignorant audacity 
to affirm, that beauty conſiſts in uglineſs, 


and that depravity is virtue. 


When a perſon writes from conviction, 
he is at leaſt generally conſiſtent. His 
opinions may be erroneous, but they will 4 
very ſeldom be incongruous. Integrity 9 F 
of ſentiment is ſure to produce unifor- 
mity. Whether it be truth or not that 
the conſcious mind advances, is left to 
the determination of the world. It has 
this virtue, however, which all mankind 
revere, that the emanations of its pen 
flow from the purity of its heart. The 
ſincere man's opinions are entitled to 
reſpect, whether the object of his idolatry 
be the charms of a Pitt, or the faſcina- 
tions of a Fox. If the heart be but good, 
although the mind may be weak, or the 


underſtanding 


8 


12 


underſtanding be miſled, the world may 
pity, but they never will deteſt. The 
errors of a bigot beget commiſeration. 
The vices of a hypocrite on the contrary, 
rouze our indignation and provoke our 
reſentment. 

Envy could never draw a reply to the ano- 
nymous ſpeculations of the intelligent and 
edding mind which reviewed the “Poli- 
tical State of Great Britain at the Com- 
mencement of the year One thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty ſeven.“ 


The novel mannce in which the Review 
15 conducted, attracts indeed our attention. 
The looſe periods of which it conſiſts are 
run over, before we perceive that a few 
attempts at a few characters are all that 
is aimed at. As to the political ſtate, it is | 
not ſo much as once thought of, how- 


ever 


(9) 


ever much it © may be detached from the ge- 


& 


neral maſs of time and matter, which con}li- 
tute and compoſe what we denominate Hiſtory. 
Even the relative and reſpective ſituations 
of the King and the People, of the governors 
aud the governed,” is by no means pointed 
out; arid unleſs a few bland expreſſions 
and falſe compliments are meant, it is 
impoſſible to conceive any intention in 
this Political Review. If however it has 
any thing for which it deſerves preſent 
notice, or may preſerve a name in ſuture 
time, it is from its exhibiting the moſt 
glaring inſtance of inconſiſtent flattery 
and falſe character, that ever met the ob- 
ſervation of men. We mean to be under- 
ſtood. The man who ſpeaks his opinion 
is conſiſtent; the man who ſpeaks it not, 
betrays himſelf in a thouſand ways, and 


is intangled in the nets which he himſclf 


has ſprezd. : ] 
B The 


rr 8 


— o_ 
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The tongue or the pen of the vile flat 
terer ſhould preſerve as ſacred, thoſe cha- 
racters which mankind ought to look up 
toand regard. The © unprecedented diſgraces 
and calamities,” which the Political Ob- 
ſerver tells us, © have happened in the 
reign of Geerge the Third,” and which he 
enumerates with all due formality and 


aggravation ; © the loſs, of dominion, of armies, 


of fleets, and of millions. The abyſs of ruin 


into Which a long train of unfortunate coun- 
cils has plunged the empire, the degree of po- 


lilical inſignificance into which the country 15 


fallen, exiſt only in his own mind; yet,” 


ſays he, theſe have. not deprived bis 
Majeſty of popularity ;” and why has it ſur- 
vived this mighty wreck? From many 
circumſtances, CURIOUS TO INVESTIGATE, 
his power of raiſing a race of princes, ana 
being married to a prelific Queen, perhaps 


prevented the diadem from a rude aſſault, ana 


from 


„ 


from being torn from the Royal Brow.” 


Whether this is treaſon or ill nature, we 


know not, nor pretend to know ;---but he 


proceeds, ** his numerous family, his pri- 


vate virtues, and domejiic character, drew a 


vert, even in the opinion of his enemies, acroſs 


ms Government and Adminiſtration. The fa- 


ther and the huſband protected and frclkered 
the Prince! ! !” Why, what does this 


mean? Is it meant that the public cha- 


rafter of George the Third wants ſhelter 


and protection, in domeſtic virtues, from 
the vengeance of his ſubjects ? If it is not 
meant, at leaſt it is expreiled ; nor are we 
relieved from-the anger with which this 
will naturally fill a loyal breaſt, by his 
obſervation, that Charles the Firjt and 
George the Third are ſimilar in thoſe virtues 
and qualifications, which could not ſecure the fir/t 
from the ſcaffold and the bloc! !! In addi- 
tion to the virtyes of the huſband and the 

B 2 father, 


father, are added ſeveral inferior and nec 
fary ſupperts, The diſobedience of the 
eldeſt fon is the neceſſary prop of the fa- 
ther's character. Abſurdity, contradic- 
tion, and confuſion, where have ye hi- 
therto maintained your reign? Is it poſ- 
ſible that a man can be found, who 1s fo 
entirely void of ideas, to the words of 
which he is ſo profuſe? Or, do we con- 
template the production of an automaton, 
a mill, which arranges words, but which 
has no ideas? 


The po/itive virtues of the Sovereign 
{till remain alone; the huſvand and the 
father compriſes all; but as a reparation, 
and as negative virtues to the diſobedience 
of the Son, the diſobedience and inordi- 
nate ambition of his monſtrous ſervants, 
the Coalition is added, backed by. the 
ſtory of an allaſſination, which he ſays, 

did 


. 

did not actually exiſt, and theſe two poſi- 
tive virtues, with their negative train, oc- 
caſioned our Sovereign to acquire * more 
numerous and adulatory addreſſes, than James 
the Firſt or Richard Cromwell. Uſurpers, 
idects and tyrants,” he tells us, © have 
been ſuccęſſively complimented with the ſame 
profeſſions of duty and affefion.” Tho cha- 
racter of our Sovereign prevents us from 
ever conceiving that the man, or the 
automaton, or the mill, (which ever it is) 
could ever mean to include him in either 
of theſe ; that is impoſſible, and we wiſh, 
the obſervation had been introduced at a 
better time and a fitter place. 


In addition to this ſtrange farrago of we 
know not well what, comes another obſer- 
vation, © that a conſciouſneſs of the danger 
which never actually exiſted, was perhaps aug- 
' mented in its ect by an obvious and unavoid. 
able 


> os 2 


— 
Is | 
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E 
able reflection on the character of the Prince, 
who muſt have ſucceeded to the vacant Throne: 
This obliterated the recolloction of faded glories, 
and brought the popularity of George the Third. 
after a long reign, of which the firſt portion 
was only remarkable for a bad peace, and the 
latter fer the deſtruction of the altar of vittory, 
and for treading inthe duſt the Imperial Eagle.” 


«* This King,” however, he ſays, will ſoar 
* above the limits of a vulgar fate.” What 
does this mean? His continence, the de- 
corum of his manners, and his conjugat 
virtues, bold him up in a point of view to 
which no heart of feeling, or mind of reflection, 
can ever be inſenſible.“ Thus has the Au- 
thor of the Short Review of the Political 
State of Britain delineated her King! | ! 


Whether any diſtinct idea may be left in 
the minds of thoſe wha read the moſt in- 
| conſiſtent 


3 


conſiſtent arrangement of words that 
ever were printed, we do not know; but 
if the words are taken in their literal 
meaning, ſuch of thoſe parts as are not 
completely contradicted by the next ſen- 
tence, we ſhould underſtand, that the King 
is a good huſband and a good father, but 
a very bad King ; and that he, by means of 
theſe domeſtic virtues, together with the 
diſobedicnce of his Son, Charles Fox, and 
Margaret Nicholſon, has acquired a po- 
pularity which he does not deſerve. Leav- 
ing for a moment then the looſe declama- 
tion of the candid Reviewer, who ſays and 
unſays nine-tenths of what he ſays at all, 
we will venture to put him right in point 


of fact, in a plain way. 


The popularity of George the Third is 


not a caſual fabrication, as this man would 


have us believe, but ariſes from a much 


more 


1 


more ſolid cauſe. This nation, governed 


as it is by Parties, will always find, that 
when unſucceſsful, parties will loſe the 
confidence of the people; and it is not ow- 
ing to the Coalition alone, but there are as 
great, though perhaps not quite ſo glaring 
(becauſe the men themſelves are not ſo re- 
markable) inconſiſtencies on the other ſide 
of the Houſe, The nation is in ſome degree 
diſguſted with them all, and give not its full 
confidence to either. The King, by the con- 
ſtitution of this country, is not of any party, 
but ſways them both; ſo that the people and 
the King unite naturally to oppoſe parties, 
and, in proportion to their confidence or 
miſtruſt, is the connection between the 
King and the People. This has made the 
King popular at this time, added to a firm 
belief, that beſides being a good. man, Re is 
a good King. The nation knows, that al- 
though humanum eft errare,* the King has 

never 


* We give a little ſcrap of Latin, becauſe our author 
chuſes to do ſo ſometimess 
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never once erred in his intention to his ſub- 
Jets. Yes, we ſpeak it with confidence, 
our Sovereign deſerves the gratitude of his 


people; for he might ſpeak thus : 


« ?Tis not in mortals to command ſucceſs, 


Yet we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deſerve it.“ 


We therefore in a leſs dignified ſtyle than 
the looſe bembaſt of cur Reviewer, will venture 
to maintam, that he miſtook the King; 
when he faid, the father and the huſband 
protected the Prince: The intentions of 
the Prince, and his paternal anxiety for the 
good of his ſubjects, protected the King, 
the father and the huſband. We muſt, 
however, alſo tell our Reviewer, that he 
has made another miſtake, by ſuppoſing, 
that the contraſt of the Prince of Wales's 
character has raiſed that of the King in the 
eſtimation of his ſiibecls.“ 


1 
We once ſaw public diſpleaſure ſhewn 


to the noble youth in a public place ; but 
that was before the year 1786, which he 
celebrates, and before the Prince had ſet an 
example to the world, by RETIRING FROM 
THE SPLENDOUR OF A COURT, TO DO 
JUSTICE TO HIS CREDITORS. Whatever 
the virtues which we have ſeen ſo highly 
celebrated, may be rated at (continence and 
decorum we know enough of the world, 
to believe, that honour and humanity do not 


ſtand in a ſecondary point of importance. 


Having finiſhed then the portrait of his 
Majeſty, the ſpheculati ve mind of our Review- 
cr of the year ſeventeen hundred and eigh- 
ty ſeven, proceeds 1n looſe career, his pen 
reſembling the horſe of Commodore Trun- 
nion, that carries him over hedges and 
ditches with which he had no manner of 
buſineſs. The unpopularity which, he has 

apprehended, 


* 


11 

apprehended, exiſts with regard to the 
Prince of Wales, (but Which, we believe, a 
ſhort time will prove, only exiſts in his 
ideas) he obſerves not indeed improperly, 
is not very natural, © The errors ſays he, 
© of the father only illuminate and endear the 
ſon” (muſt he ill bring in the errors of the 
father) © who, as not being implicated in the 
diſgrace, or involved in the miſconduct of the 


Government, is, by the ERRING MULTITUDE, 


regarded as the ſure pledge of future times of 


tranquility and happineſs.” 


A long train of deſcriptive praiſe uſhers 
in the character, which is to be in the end 
held up as a facrifice, © perſonal elegance, im- 
proved by education, cultivated by letters, en- 
larged by an acquaintance with men not often 
attained by Princes. Endowed with powers 
of pleaſing, and capacities of a convivial and 


ſocial kind, net inferior even to thoſe ſo much 
Ws admired 


( 20 ) 

admired in Charles the 8 cand. Afﬀable even 
to familiarity, adilicted to the enjoyment of te 
table, and certainly nat inſenfible ta the charms 
of beau” Obſerve then, for what reaſon 
theſe praiſes are beſtowed. The pen which 
allowed the father continenc? and domeſtic 
virtue, as a balance for all the abuſe with 
vriich it could load him as a King, now 
draws this amiable and true“ character of 
the ſon, that it may in like manner, under 

he appearance of candour, (to which the 
Reviewer has the arrogance to lay claim) 
hold him up to ignominy and contempt. 


Here, however, we mult pauſe a little, 
and recueſt, that if this Reviewer ever 
ihould favour the world with an addition 
to his Review, he muit conſider, that de- 


ſcribing 


* We lo not mean this as a compliment to th e candid 


Peviewer ; the things are too well known not to have ſpoken 
1 
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ſcribing men is ſomething like the art of 
painting, when different colours cannot be 
laid upon the ſame part of the picture. 
There are virtues and vices that can never 
exiſt in the ſame breaſt, and though he may 
fay they do, the erring multitude will not 
belive it. Diſobedience to a parent will 
(he ſays) alzenate the minds of men from ſuch 
amiable qualities in a Royal Heir.” Hut 
(ſays he) obedience is a virtue ever found to 
exi/t with molt force and energy in thoſe boſoms 
where nature has implanted the moſt benign and 
kindly affections.” Such he now deſcribed 
the Prince to be; yet he now alſo unites 
with that, diſobedience. Contradictions 
are not new in this production of our Re- 
viewer; but as the firit part of the cha- 
racter was true, let us enquire into the fal- 
ſity of this ſecond. 


The political opinions of a King and a 
Prince do not of neceſſity coincide; on the 


contrary, 
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( 22 ) 
contrary, thoſe who regard as valuable the 
liberties of this country, wiſh them to be 
oppoſite : and it was no difference of po- 
litical opinions that cauſed a temporary, 
and a {light diſpleaſure, which we have ſeen 
take place. Their political opinions were 
different ſome years ago, though 1n the re- 
lation of Father and Son there was a rec:- 
procal affection; and the only diſpleaſure 
which we ever remember the erring multi- 
tude ſhewed to the conduct of the Prince, 
was, when oppoſite parties had diſtracted 
the kingdom in an unprecedented manner. 
It was as the head of a party, which was 
obnox1ous to the erring multitude, at the 
time that he-was blamed, not as being of 
anoppoſite party to his Father; for he has 


been ſo ever ſince, and he was ſo before. 
The cauſes to which Mr. Reviewer attri- 
butes the Prince of Wales's having “ de- 
graded bi mſelf in the eyes of a diſcerning and 

loyal, 


13 


loyal, but an impartial people, or, in other 


words, an erring multitude, is one of ſome 
years duration; whereas, any diſpleaſure 
which ever exiſted, was but the overflow- 1 


ings of party-zeal on a particular occaſion, 


We muſt certainly inſiſt upon the truth 
of this, that the nation ſhews no ſigns of 
diſatisfaction to the Prince. Men of fa- 
ſhion conſider him as their chief; men of 


letters, as their patron; artiſts and manu- | 

facturers, their beſt friend. His accom- 1 | 
pliſhments have alfo endeared him to the i 

other ſex, to whoſe ſeduclions, our Reviewer 

ſays, he is not inſenſible. We have enu- 

merated thoſe ranks of men who compoſe 

the moſt important part of the erring mul- 

titude, and we dare Mr. Reviewer to prove, 

, that what we have advanced 1s not true; 
We may go a little farther with ſafety, and 
add, that the honourable manner in which 
the Prince of Wales acted to creditors, who 


could 


624 
could not touch his perſon or his property, 
not only attracted the eſteem, and won the 
affections of the people, but will preſerve 
them. This was no equivocal, but a 
folid mark of honour and of virtue ; and 
as ſuch, a diſcerning, a loyal, an impar- 
tial (but an erring) people will conſider it. 
Not only was that action great, but 1t was 
of that ſort which ſtamps value on the 
whole character. Honour and virtue that 
could do that, cannot inhabit the ſame 
manſion where thoſe baſe principles dwell, 
which excite, as he ſays, contempt and ri- 


dicule. 


Our candid Reviewer goes next to ſhew, 
that the common compariſon between the 
Prince of Wales and Henry the V. when 
he was a Prince, is not juſt. Where,” ſays 
he, © zs this pretended ſimilarity betqueen the 
Conqueror of Agincourt and the Son of George 


the Third?” | 
| The 


( 25 ) 

The Conqueror of Agincourt, we re- 
ply, was a King at the head of an ar my 3 
and as tar above the common rate of Kings, 
as the ſame man was, when but a youth, 
inferior to the Prince of Wales. If the 
portrait 1s a true one, Henry the V. was 
in the days of his youth an aſſociate with 
low blackguards ; and though in mind a 
hero, he was in manners not a gentle- 
man. The Prince of Wales is in every 
way, not only a gentleman, but there is 
not a gentleman this day in England, who 
will not allow, that he 1s at the head of 


that honourable corps, 


Here indeed we can pay no compli- 


ment to the diſcrimination and judgment 


of our candid Reviewer. Theſe charac- 


ters were never compared. It has indeed 
been ſaid, when the failings of the Prince 
(for it is not the lot of any mortal not to 


D have 
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have a ſhare) have been noticed, that the 
ſallies of youth do not give us any reaſon 
to apprehend his making a bad King ; and 
Henry has been produced as a moſt noto- 
rious inſtance. This is the fact; for no 
diſcriminating nnd could ever draw a 
parallel between the two. 


Let the Prince of Wales, fays Mr. 
Reviewer, © expreſs towards his Father and 
his Sovereign à decent and a filial reverence, 
however he may retain his private opinion on 
matters of policy.” What do we hear? 
Mr. Reviewer, you have 'miſtaken the 
proper behaviour of a Prince, for what 
might, with great propriety, become your- 
felf. Openneſs, we hope, will always be 
his; you are welcome to its oppoſite, 
provided you will keep it to yourſelf, and 
not recommend it to thoſe who would 


diſgrace themſelves by attending to your 


ijnſtructions. 
As 


As your profeſſions of candour may go 
a little way with thoſe who do not look 
attentively at you, give us leave to aſk, 
how in conſcience, in giving the charac- 
ter of the Prince of Wales, did you paſs 
unnoticed the moſt prominent and the 
moſt recent of all his public actions? 
His retiring to a private ſtation, to 
ſatisfy his creditors. As a Picture Painter, 
you {ſhould haye given us that; but we 
enquire not into your reaſons, they are 
not worth our notice, However, if it 
had been only for the ſake of compleating 


the Picture, you ſhould have handled this 
in ſome manner or other. 


Thus have me followed our candid 
Reviewer through his two principal cha- 
rafters; how. much to his honour, let 
the erring multitude judge. The miniſter | 
comes next, and he too is handled in a 

D 2 <4 
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half Jedged ma ner. Of the panegyrics 
which are betowed on this miniſter, at 
the expence of former ones, we are not 
able to judge; bccauie we are unic- 
quainted with the fact. Time is the cru- 
cible in which their merits muſt be tried; 

and the period which now gives the praiſe 
to this, may ſoon be ſucceeded by one 
that will do the reverſe. As to the © rex 
puted and apparent aæconomy, the great ta- 


lents, the amazing genius, and underſtanding 


ſublime and copacions, ſuftained by induſtry and 
fortified by application, which can alone con- 


duct to, or fuftain on ſo giddy an er ” 
No ſooner are they declared by Mr. 
viewer to exiſt, than he begins to detr a0 
from them, for a peculiar combination of 
. reumPhanies, to which he was perhaps mcre 
indebted, than all his virtues or endsoments, 


elevated him to the hi ge employment in the 


fate.” Again, on the other hand, he ſays, 


Ven 
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even his euemies muſt allow, that he has 


not been found unworthy of ſo rapid and 
extraordinary a promotion; for * he has 
neither fire, nor promplitude, nor intem— 
perance, nor inexperience, the uſual cha- 
ratteriſiics of youth: Aukward and ungrace- 
ful in his perſon, cold and diſtant in his man- 
ners, and confined and private in the indul- 
gence of feſttoity and relaxation.* Endowed 
with talents unexamplzd for ſwaying a popular 
aſſembly, ample, yet NOT PROLIX OR DIF- 


FUSE; © EXEMPT FROM REPETITION, yet 


leaving no part of his ſubje& untouched or 


unexplained,” This with ſome more praiſes 
on his ſpeechifying talents, completes the 
character of the Engliſh Miniſter. Such 
is the impartial portrait of his virtues and 
his defects! 


This pure ethereal character, however, 
we are told, is Too Goop---Yes,: too good 
He 


* 


# We do not underſtand the meaning of this. 
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He likens Mr, Pitt to a 4% of phy/ic, which 
ſhould haye ſome poiſon mixed with it? 
Leſt the Reviewer may be an apothecary, 
we ſhall not venture to diſpute the point, 
whether Mr, Pitt is lite 4 doſe of phyſic, or 
whether a doſe of phyſic ſhould be mixed 
with poiſon or not. He ſays, however, 
that Mr. Pitt ſhould have a portion of ve- 
nality. Though we are not ſkilled in 
medicine, we ſuppoſe, that we know ſome- 
thing of morality ; and that, the Creator of 
all things may probably have given Mr. 

Pitt ſome ſhare of venality already; and 
if not, he is a rarity, and it would be a 
pity to ſpoil him. We are given to be- 
lieve that the nation is not worthy of the 
Miniſter - The Roman Empire was not 
worthy of Pertinax.” But what have Rome 
and Pertinax to do with Pitt and Britain? 


A mark of wonder, with great pro- 
priety, concludes this portrait, as if we 
ſhould 


„ 


ſhould not be inclined to wonder eno uhg 10 
without it. But with the character, he | i 


has not done with the man ; for in de- {| 14 
ſcribing the Adminiſtration of which he 4 
is the head, he tells us, that he is the f | 
ce whole Adminiſiration himſelſ, the Atlantean 1 
fupport of the nohole ; or rather that he him- 
ſelf is the wwhole, and ſtands lite Ajax, fingle 
and alone.” Ajax, and Atlas, and dofes of 
phyſic, are fine ſimilitudes; but what | 
nameleſs charm united a man of ſuch abi- | 
lities to the cyphers that ſurround him. 
And are they all cyphers ? * Nothing but a 
vaſt vacuity, no talents, no Powers of oratory, 
10 flrength of intellect, illuminate the dark- 
neſs or cheer the gloom.” This is really ra- Jul 
ther too much: we muſt ſay fairly there 
is no appearance of candour here, nor of 
credibility ; but Mr. Candour ſtops not at 
ſaying, they arc ignorant cyphers, he 
ſays, © they are too happy, if their want of 
ability 
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ability ſcreen them from inveſtigation. Jeu- 
kinſon or Dundas may indeed, he obſerves, 
ce ſupply the defects of the Cabinet in either 
Heuje of Parliament; but England was nit 
accuſtomed, in better times, to ſee the foreign 
intereſts gf. her Crown thus abandoned, and 
thus neglected, in every Court of Europe and 
every quarter of the Globe.” When this laſt 
ſentence was written, the Reviewer had 
forgot that Mr. Pitt, the Ajax, the Atlas 
of the Cabinet, nay the Cabinet itſelf, 
was a Miniſter too good for this country. 
How ill do theſe obſervations agree: con- 
tradictions, inconſiſtencies, and abſurdi- 
ties, croud ſo faſt, and tread ſo thick upon 
each other's heels, that there is no poſſibi- 
lity of reading any one ſentence that has 


any meaning at all, which is not contra- 


dicted flatly and directly by ſome other, 
or perhaps by a dozen others. 


« Under 


4 30 

& Under manifeſt vices,” ſays our Re- 
viewer, © this Adminiftration, ſupported by 
the gigantic and fingle talents of one indivi- 
dual, dependant not only on his life, but on 
the life of others, precarious and defective as 
15 muſt be allowed, yet its duration appears to 
have no vifible or even probable limits.” Here 
we are again tempted to believe that it is 
Dean Swift's mill for compoſition which 
has fabricated this, becauſe it 1s mere and 
downright abſurdity and contradiction. 
One line has the audacity to conti adict 
that which immediately went before, with- 
out fear of detection; then again it is in 
return contradicted by that which follows; 
for after all, he ſays, it is perhaps, *owing 
to the diſſike of the oppoſite party that this 


miniſtry keeps itz place.” Whoever has read 


this without obſerving theſe inconſiſten- 


cies, ſhould reſolve in future to beware 
E | of 
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( 34 ) 
of that ſpecious but ſhallow mode of 


writing. 


We can with eaſe trace an endeavour 
to imitate Junius in this production, and 
we with propriety may ſay that it is an 
aſs in a lion's ſkin. It was not the ele- 
gance of theſe maſterly letters alone, that 
acquired for them a general admiration; it 
was the ſound ſenſe which they con- 
veyed. Had it fallen to our lot to examine 
into the inconſiſtencies of Junius, we 
ſhould have written only three monoſyl- 
lables on the ſubject; THERE ARE NONE. 
Junius wrote opinions founded in ſenſe 
and guided by principle: we with not to 
be betrayed into language that might 
ſound too harſh; but in juſtice to all par- 
ties we muſt declare, that though evi- 
dently intended as an imitation, they 
are JUST THE VERY OPPOSITE OF JUNIUS, 

Having 


(23-7 
Having diſmiſſed the King, the Prince 
of Wales and Mr. Pitt, with thoſe cy- 
phers which compoſe the Cabinet; the 
Reviewer goes into an ungrateful and 


ſteril ſoil, where chilling poverty appears 
in all its terrors, and he begins imme— 
diately to ſing the horrors of the place. 


"Want of money, however, ſeems to be 
the cauſe of the great complaint ; for he 
ſays, © there, may be found fame and immor- 14 
tality ! that there is the ſpring and fountain ff 1 
the muſes, the Pierian Spring.” Here he 
launches out in praiſe of a work, which, 
*© whether regarded as productions of proſe cr 
poetry, fland unrivalled and alone: * this, 
however, he in the ſame ſentence com- 
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pares to the Dunciad and the Satires of 
Juvenal. The Rolliad and the Proba- 


1 

E 2 tionary 10 

* I his remembers us of the child, who, in her mo- | ww 
ther's preſence, fays, “ be ſure you don't tell mamma 4 4 
that I ſtole the lump of ſugar.” — 
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tionary Odes are the works he cele- 
brates, nalebliſi as they are; and here 
we muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, he 
has made a very proper criticiſm on 


the impropriety of making publick 


the private tranſactions o, the King. 
This is well, and would deſerve praiſe, 
had not his criticiſm itſelf een an 
involuntary blunder. He ſays, they 
ought not to“ hold up the Sovereign to the 
derifion of his people, to depicture him in every 
diſgraceful attitude, from the crouded Levee 


to the Grecer's Shop,” This criticiſm, 


though it may not manifeſt the fame 
intentions in the writer, is certainly, 
ſo far as it goes, as great a ſarcaſm as 
the Odes. was net thus that the 
immortal Yunties purſued the imperial fu- 
giti ve. 


Unleſs 


The Reviewer, in a former part of his Review, men- 
tions this immortal Junius as the writer of an obſcure 


paper. 


5 


Unleſs it were with an intention 
once more to enter upon the ſubject 
of the King, we know not why the 
Rolliad and Probationary Odes ſhould 
ſtand forward to be reviewed here; 
but ſo it is, almoſt one twentieth part 
of this valuable compoſition is em- 
ployed on this attempt at Criticiſm, 


After ſuch a digreſſion, as it is called, 
for the ſake of giving an inconſiſtent 
Criticiſm on a work that had not na- 
turally any conngction with the Re- 
view, he goes on to paint the leading 
characters of Oppoſition. He has 
forgot that the praiſes he beſtowed 
on his King, were thoſe which he 
deſpiſes in the Duke of Portland, 
who, he ſays, is £ the pageant of a 


party,” If honour, reſpectability, and 


excellence, added to Ducal rank, are 


pageantry, 


C307 


pageantry, we have done. The Jews 
at Duke's Place and the Back Settle- 
ments of St. Mary Axe, would not 
venture to blaſpheme againſt theſe 
virtues which are yet held in eſteem 
in a Chriſtian country. Mr. Reviewer 
has furgot, but we have not, the Pic- 
ture which he drew of the Preſent 
Adminiſtration; that is to ſay, of 
Mr. PiTT, who is the all in all; as the 
reſt are cyphers, by his own account. 
Abilities and virtue are all that can be 


valued in men. As to Adminiſtrations, 
then, he has painted the Duke of 


Portland's as being far ſuperior in va- 
lue to Mr. Pitt's. The Duke has the 
virtue, and the abilities are ſcattered 
in a great abundance, and even with 
profufion, among his coadjutors. This 
we ſhall ſoon ſee. 


Mr. 


6 


Mr. Fox, ſays he, “ has neither more 
elegance of manner nor addreſs, than Mr, 
Pitt; yet there is an unknown and undeſcrib- 
able ſomething which pervades the darkneſs of 
his complexion, and ſheds a fart of luſtre acroſs 
his ſaturnine features, which inſpires confi- 
dence, and excites complacency.” We are 
miſtaken, if this very thing is not 
what is commonly called addreſs ; not 
indeed by a dancing-maſter at a 
country barn, but by that claſs of 
mankind who ftand foremoſt in 
the polite world. The natural ad- 
vantages which Mr. Pitt derived from 
the name he bore, did not, he tells 
us, fall to the ſhare of Mr. Fox, who, 
he ſays, cannot look to protection for 
paternal virtues: * but ſteady and fer- 
vent in his friendſhips, open and avowed in 
his enmities, he never abandons, under any 
circumſtances, thoſe to whom he is bound by 

Poli- 
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( 49 ) 
political ties; and he is deſigned by nature 
for the head of a party.” To this cha- 
racter he adds, that“ Mr. Fox joins a 


long experience, confummate in all that detail 
of knowledge of the myſleries of a democra- 
tical government, poſſeſſing powers of eloquence 
lefs copious and brilliant, but perhaps MORE 
SOLID AND LOGICAL, than thoje of Mr; 


Piti; yet EQUAL lo him in ALL the ſublime 


talents requiſite for the government of an em- 
fire.” To this it is proper to add; 
that theſe ſuperior talents, he allows, 
co-operated with the virtues and 
integrity of the Duke of Port- 
land, while Mr. Pitt ſtands alone 
amidſt an empty void. We caution 


our Reviewer, in his next pamphlet, 


not to make ſo much uſe of the ſu- 


_ perlative degree; it is evidently very 


inconvenient and embarraſſing to a 
man, who writes as he does; it be- 
trays 


e 0 
trays him into many miſtakes; for 
his univerſal deſire for CANDOUR in- 


duces him to give the greateſt degree 
of the ſame quality to different men. 
We only add this by way of a good- 
natured hint ; for we wiſh him not 
to put the world again to the trouble 
of enquiring into his abſurdities; ſo 
far as is convenient, we will readily 
do it; though we confeſs, that he 
muſt alter his manner totally: he 
muſt, in ſhort, be born again, and 
become a new man, 


The character which our Reviewer 
has beſtowed on Mr, Fox, is a very 
high one indeed ; but now comes his 
coup de grace, © He is inferior to Mr. Pitt 
only in one requifite ; an opinion of his public 
pri nciple generally diffuſed among the erring 

F mul- 
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„ 
multitude.” This inherent* defect is the 
allay in this bright and ſhining cha- 
racter, which he laments, is left to 
waite its ſweetneſs in the deſert air. 


From the illuſtrious and ſhining 
character of Charles Fox, as he al- 
lows it to be, he paſſes to that of 
Lord North, who, he tells us five 
times, is fallen---thus: Fallen] fallen ! 
fallen ! fallen! fallen] and compelled to take 
ſhelter from oblivion and infigntficance.” Mr. 
Reviewer's Pamphlet will ſave him at 
leaſt from oblivion, if, to uſe his 
own words, it ſhould, by © ſome im- 
probable accident, be preſerved by the AB- 
SURDITY of mankind.” So that Lord 
North may now be perfectly at eaſe 
as to oblivion at lcaſt. The banner of 

Re- 


* Why it is called an inherent defect, or with what 
degree of propriety, we know not. 


(--43- 


Revolt (we are told,) was raiſed by Lord 
North againſt his Sovereign ;” and if Mr. 


Fox was painted ſuperlatively good, 


Lord North has come in time to take 
the venom from that pen, which 
would otherwiſe have ſpent itſelf 
upon Mr. Fox. „Vi gour, energy, coer- 
cion, principle, were wanting.” Then 
Mr. Candour exclaims, “ but let me 
tread lightly over the aſhes of the politically 
dead, who is perſonally and individually 
amiable, and whoſe unprotected head is pro- 
tected* by his private virtues.” 


We mult here thank the Reviewer 
for confeſſing his own Creed. He 
ſays, a man may want principle, but 
be an amiable and virtuous man, 
This is juſt what, we apprehend, he 

F 2 RE 0 


* Unproteted for unſheltered : in the original, the 


letters are different, but the meaning is the ſame. 
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thinks to be his own caſe. We have 
reaſon to believe, that unleſs he had 
wanted principle, he would not have 
acted ſo inconſiſtently. Follynever be- 
trayed men into half the inconſiſten- 
cies that villainy and want of prin- 
ciple have done. Conſiſtency is the 
teſt of truth in every Court of Juſtice 
in this kingdom. We muft here beg 
leave to obſerve, that the opinions of 
the erring multitude have extended 
as far as to poſſeſs the ſpeculative mind 
of the Reviewer. He has not judged 
with any propriety at all, about Lord 
North's want of principle. His moſt 
inveterate enemies do not accuſe him 
of that; and why the nation does, 
is eaſily explained. Were the Review- 
er acquainted with the etiquette of 
the Britiſh Court, he would know, 
that on the diſmiſſion of a Miniſter, 

It 


(49-3 
it is uſual to blacken his character. 
It is a part of the ceremony, and is 
never omitted, when there 1s any poſ- 
ſibility of doing it: it is done by his 
ſucceſſors, for the ſame reaſons that 
the Princes of Barbary cut off each 
other's heads. Never did a Miniſter 
retire from a public to a private ſta- 
tion, and endeavour leſs to oppoſe the 
meaſures which ſeemed agreeable to 
his country, than did Lord North. 
Future revolutions in the cabinet made 
an interference neceſſary and honour- 
able, which would not at firſt have 
been proper, and was certainly not 
then neceſſary : but when Lord North 
interfered, it was not as an ambitious, 
but as an honeſt man. He did not 
haughtily declare, that unleſs he could 
ſtand foremoſt in power, he would 
not ſerve his country. Eh. 


The 
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The Coalition with Mr. Fox did cer- 
fainly occaſion a doubt of the honour 
of both, among thoſe who only con- 
ſidered the thing in a particular view. 
It ſeemed ſtrange, that men, who had 
oppoſed each other reſpecting the 
freedom of America, ſhould agree, - 
after the cauſe of contention was re- 
moved; and as the diſcerning part of 
their opponents ſaw that this was not 
quite a complete cauſe of crimination, 
the perſonal expreſſions that had fal- 
len from each other, during the un- 
due warmth of debate, for ſeveral 
years, were ſelected, and laid before 
the public. We mean not here to 
enter into what is a very large field 
for debate; but we do not believe 


there is any reaſon to accuſe Lord 
North of want of principle; want of 


conduct he may have ſhewn, for that 


18 
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isnot inconſiſtent with abilities. Want 
of ſucceſs has certainly been his lot; 
but wart of principle is incompatible, we 
mult ſay, with every virtue; and that 
he is individually virtuous and amia- 
ble, as a private man, the Reviewer 
has confefled. This we can no more 
unite in idea to want of principle, 
than we can ſuppoſe the ſame thing to 
be both right and wrong. The Re- 
viewer takes principle to be one virtue. 
We differ from him, for we conſider 
it as the foundation of all virtue. 


Having finiſhed then the characters 
of Lord North and Mr. Fox, the Re- 
viewer ſays, he will not de/cend to de- 
lineate the other characters of OPPO- 
ſition, of which he mentions Mr. 
Burke as one. What! and will you 
not deſcend to examine Mr. Burke? 

Mr. 
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Mr. Burke 1s. certainly much obliged 
to you; and ſo is every man who has 
ſhared the ſame fate. Your aukward 
and equivocal compliments, followed 
with inconſiſtent and ridiculous re- 
proach, are not an object of much am- 
bition. The genius of Mr. Burke, 
which, for elegance, is ſcarcely equal- 
led, will be remembered in future 
ages, without the © improbable and 
cc abſurd preſervation of your Re- 
« yview;” and if it ever ſhould be 
« preſerved, the candid virulence of 
« Mr. Burke,“ and the inconſiſtent rec- 
ce ctitude of Mr. Pitt, will not be for- 
< gotten.” 


Mr. Sheridan, in whom «a matchleſs 
combination of talents meet,” only, 1: ays 
he, ſhall have the tribute of one line. 
His time now becomes very valuable; 

nor 


* An expreſſion in the 66th page of the pamphlet. 
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nor doeß: he ſtop to contraſt Mr. Sheri- 
5 . . * 0 —_ 
dan's vixt ues with any, foible. “Rare 
and matchleſs talents, a temperate and 


winning elgcution, ſuſtainęd by. dlaſſic 
elegance, inte, ih, the. Kecheſt 
iron, ohe t to render him onefof, 
the moſf. con{picu Ag of Pary, 
lamentary debate,” * bas e439: beide 
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| impati enge, the Commercial, Treaty is 


in view, which e bes Quiph, of 
Political SPS culations Fits principle aps M 
* pearing 9 4 queſtionable. a thape, | 
6 Matit canngt be regarded on a firſt al 
« view, with, any ther, ſeptiments | 
than thoſe of predilefion.”” Why a 
thing Re pears, an 2 queſtzonable 1 
ſhape . be Viewed, with, predi- ö 
e we. Know, Not; .. We ſhould | 1 
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Ry 
word, if our experience of the Re- 
viewer did not warrant us to fuppoſe 


that it is a miſtake in the meaning. 
His affection for long, ſmooth, ſound- 
ing words, we know, is great. He is 
miſtaken, if he thanks that mankind 
will be at as great a loſs to fathom his 
abfurdities, and vam endeavours to 
ſhine, by well rounded periods, as he 
himſelf was to fathom the reaſon why 
Mr. Fox's addrefs won the hearts of 
men. We know why the word pre» 
dilection was choſen in preference to 
others which would have anſwered 
much better, and we hope it will be 
altered in another edition. 


| Mr. Reviewer, after belege g 
that he cannot fathom the Treat Ys 
commiſerates the ignorance and cre- 
dulity of the people, whoare uſing the 
| caution 


„ o | 

caution of men who have a great deal 
at ftake, and who are not quite ſo 
conceited as to think that their fathers . 
rejected the Treaty of Utrecht without 
any reaſon.” We are, however; of ano- 
ther opinion in this, as well as in ma- 
ny other caſes, from the Reviewer; 
and inſtead of pitying the people, we 
think them perfectly right, in adopt- 
ing, with caution, what their fathers 
rejected with vigor, and remembered 
with that horror, which an eſcape 
from a great danger uſually produces. 


The Reviewer, who declares that 
principle is not neceſſary to virtue, and 
who certainly has no claim at all to 
conſiſtency, goes about the Treaty, 
and about it. He fears, and hopes, and 
knows not what to do or to ſay. It is 
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1 
evident he wiſhes to approve, but it is 
a-dark ſubject, and he cannotſceinto it. 
| di: 6:5 WF 73 : | 

We muſt cdnfeſs. that we ſhould 
have rather been on the other ſide of 
the queſtion, if we had ſet out with 
owning that it appear in a queſtiona- 
ble ſhape to us: we ſhould in that caſe, 
certainly diſapprove highly of riſking 
the fortunes of Old England on a 0, 
tionable project; and we hope moſt ſin- 
cerely, that unleſs its merits can un- 
queſtionably be proved, it will be 
poſitively rejected. We cannot approve 
of ſtaking profperity againſt want, in 
any caſe; nor our preſent wealth a- 
gainſt poverty, whatever may be the 
prize. The ſame Miniſter who tells us 
that we ſhould conclude a treaty, has 
exerted all-his powers, and ſtretched 
his veracity, to affure us that we are 


already 
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already very rith. An old Earl, now 
living in ſplendour and affluence, was 
once aſked to become an adventurer in 
a Bank that was eſtabliſhed about 
twenty vears ago, in a partof this ifand. 
Calculations wereproduced,toſhewthe 
immenſe profits that he might expect; 
for they had gone farther than Mr. 
Pitt; they had got their profits upon 
paper; but alas! indeed, they never got 


beyond that. Theold nobleman looked 


at the paper, and ſaw that he could 
get I5 per cent. for his money, i: 
anſwered, No,“ ſaid he, “ it is too 


much. I have already more than my 


ſhare of the world. I'll not meddle 
with it.” He happened to be right, 
as thoſe who did meddle can tell. 


Our idea of the Treaty is a ſimple 
one, That England is the richeſt coun- 


try 
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try in the world, and that not to be 
fatisfied with thoſe meaſures that have 
made us ſo, is unreaſonable and ab- 
furd. We remember the ſtory of the 
ben that laid golden eggs, and we in- 
treat our countrymen to be cautious. 
To enter into a diſcuſſion of the Trea- 
ty is not to our purpoſe here; but we 
hope, that unleſs it appears very clear- 
ly, that the Treaty will be for the 
permanent advantage of this country, 
it will not be ratified, We adviſe the 
meaſures that are the et ſafe; and 


we hope it will be conſidered, that 


the politics of France are different 
from the politics of England; and 

that Mr. Pitt alone (ſo our Reviewer 
ſays) is to treat with the French Ca- 


binet combined, Mr. Pitt's views, 


from the nature of his ſituation, are 
turned chiefly to the preſervation of 
8 his 


— 
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his place-—and they are temporary. 
The views of France have a more diſ- 
tant object; and, ſuppoſing both were 
to be fairly ſatisfied, it might ruin 
England. With regard to individu- 
als, temporary and near views may 
often be the beſt; but, as nations, du- 
rable benefits are the only ones that 
are worth our care. Above all, let 
us obſerve, that ſnould Mr. Eden ſuc- 
ceed in getting thoſe things altered, 
which he has gone over to France to 
ſolicit, we are to ſuſpect a ſnare; for, 
if France does not ſee evident advan- 
tage in the Treaty, ſhe will never 
grant the things we want, after pre- 
liminaries have been ſigned. This 
is only a plain- ſenſe view of the mat- 
ter. The party that has moſt to hope, 
is always moſt ready to e and 
18 You leaſt faſtidious, - 


— * * 
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We are well as,we; are, and to. he 
better, perhaps is, improbable; }- We 
profeſs the moſt liberal principles of 
commerce that, are adopted; but 
though a general freedom is, the belt 
for all mankind, yet mongpolics dre 
always good eng theſe. why bold the, 
charter. As Engliſhmen, we with: * 
things to remain as they are; but: as 
citizens of the world, eying man 
kind with, equal good will, we ſhould 
wiils,@//, ports to be opened to all, Na- 
tions. We intręat thoſe to whom the 
affairs of this country are, ſubmitted, 
to conſider themſelves as Engliſhmen, 
and ntfs citizens of the World rh 
this pecafians, .” (745 il rita 
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The Commercial Treaty is foHowed 
by the Reviewer with a charagtex of 


the King of Pruſſia: a King certainly 
A Fg of 


E 


of no common abilities; but we do 


not agree that he was ſuperior, or 
nearly equal to Julius Cæfar. His 
character is, however, quite foreign 
to the affairs of Britain; beſides, we 
are not ſufficiently acquainted with. 
lis life, to enter into a diſcuſſion of 
the ſubject. We leave that to thoſe 
men whote lot it is to celebrate he- 
roes, and who are much better qua- 
lifed than either the Reviewer or any 
inhabitant of this country, and at 
this time can be. 


Our Reviewer turns next his eyes 
to the law ſuits of Lord Rodney, and 
he ſays, it is not“ the only one of a 
ſimilar kind,” That a thing ſhould 
not be the only one of a ſimilar kind 
to itſelf, is a new arrangement of 
words, of which we ſhould ſcorn to 

II take 


3 
take notice, were not the affectation 
of fine language the cauſe of the er- 
ror. Mr. Haſtings's caſe he accounts 
ſimilar, though they are by no means 
alike. Lord Rodney, as a Britiſh ſub- 
ject, is liable (as the King himſelf is) 
to have private proſecutions brought 
againſt him; nor can his country in- 
terfere in preventing any individual 
from appealing to the laws. Should 
the law be unfavourable to a victori- 
ous commander, we hope, and we 
think, his country 1s bound to ſecure 
to the man who fought her battles 
an independent fortune; and we 
are miſinformed, if Lord Rodney has 
not already taſted of her bounty. 
We recollect to have heard of an an- 
nuity for two lives, of two thouſand 
a year. As for papers which are miſ- 


laid or loſt, we cannot ſuppoſe, that 


merits 
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merits a place in the public review of 
this country; nor are we ſo ill na- 
tured as to ſuppoſe, they were re— 
moved from the office of a Secretary 
of State, by any other, than ſome for- 
tuitous means, for Which the coun- 


try is no Way amenable. 


The proſecution of Mr. Haſtings 18 
different in its very nature from this; 
it is a public enquiry. But Mr. Re- 
viewer enquires very little into the 


principles of things; he does not 


think that neceſſary. Whether Mr. 
Haſtings preſerved the exiſtence of 
England (we ſuppoſe he means Eng- 


liſhmen) in India, we cannot judge; 


but for once, and only once we agree 
with our Reviewer, that if Mr. Haſ- 
tings's conduct is found, upon the 
whole, to be good, he ſhould be ac- 

H 2 quitted; 
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quitted; and we hope, for the honor 


of the Engliſn name, that he will be 
found to be ſo. 


That the conſiſtency, Iiberality, 
and expanſion of mind, which our 
Reviewer ſays, Mr. Pitt © poſeſſes, 
are not to be traced, we allow; and 
that this half-faced fellowſhip and 
iuconſſtont refitude,” will meet with 
the diſapprobation of every party, 
and create diſguſt, we are certain; 
and we will venture to add, that it 
will have the ſame effect upon thoſe 
who are of no party at all; for, what- 
ever Mr. Pitt or the Reviewer may 
think of want of principle, we are 
convinced, that he who wants It, 
Will not long have the eſteem or the 
management of this country; and 
f Mr. Pitt were juſt what he has 
been deſcribed, the Ajax, the Atlas, 

| tho 


„ 
the giant, the all in all of a Miniſtry, 
that is too good for this country (for 
ſo he has been deſcribed) we are pret- 
ty ſure, that he would either never 
have protected, or never abandoned 
Mr. Haſtings. 


A review of Lord Mansficld's life, 
which follows, 1s not neceflary to 
_ remark with particular attention; a 
news-Paper of the day will contain in 
five lines, more important, as well as 
more accurate facts relating to him. 
As to his character, mankind have 
allowed him to be an excellent judge; 
but the Reviewer paſſes over the main 
circumſtance which diſtinguiſhes him 
from other judges. He has ſpent his 
life in reducing law to common equity 
and common ſenſe; he has endea- 


voured, and he has in a great meaſure 
acCCOlm- 
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accompliſhed the arduous taſk. Of 
Lord Mansfield's life, this ſeems to us 
to be the moſt remarkable part; and 
we hope, that his country will encou- 
rage thoſe who follow his example. 


Thus ends our Reviewer's animad- 
verſions on the State of Politics of 
Great Britain, at the Commencement 
of the Year 1787. How conſiſtent the 
parts, and how complete the whole, 


we are now to judge, 


He has in the midſt of his candour 
forgot, that there exiſts a ſet of men, 


who join nat any party but thoſe who 


are the friends of their country. We 
expected he would have mentioned 
this circumſtance, and reaſoned a little 
upon general proſpects; but he ſoars 
not ſo high. An irregular and incon- 

ſiſtent 


„ 
ſiſtent review of private character is 
his fartheſt aim: he does not tell us 
one general truth, that relates to the 
affairs of the nation, independant of 
party or of temporary change. We 
expected to have been told, that there 
is yet in this nation a controul over 
all parties; that the people, that erring 
multitude, which he treats with ſuch 
contempt, hold the balance in their 
hands; and that there are not want- 
ing as afſiſtants in that glorious caule, 
ſome men of high rank and of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities. We heſi- 
tate not to ſay, that were either party 
to obtain an uncontrouled ſway, the 
nation would be in danger; but while 
the people are aſſiſted by men of rank 
and abilities, in watching over their af- 
fairs, we hope there is no danger; 


and though he does not advert te the 
fact, 
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fact, we are happy to 1ze, that there 
are in this nation ſome men, who will 


mix in public affairs, or return to a 
private ſtation, as they perceive it to 
be for the good of their country. 


The portrait of the affairs of this 
country our Reviewer has now finith- 
ed. Indeed, when he had not time to 
give any account of Mr. Burke, and 
could only afford a ſingle line for Mr. 
Sheridan, we think he has held out 
longer than we had any reaſon to ex- 
pect. He ſays himſelf, that his por- 
trait is faithful to nature, which is the 
higheſt praiſe that he can poſſibly 
give it. He adds, that it is defaced by 
no party miſrepreſentations, and ob- 
ſcured by no private prejudices; that 
he is above the vileneſs of writing for 
any faction, or adopting for intereſt 

any 


003-3 
any opinion. He has written as he 
felt on every ſubject. 


It is unneceſſary to remark, that 
theſe profeſſions are unbecoming, as 
well as uſeleſs. Indeed its true, they 
coſt nothing; but we muſt repcat, 
that they are uſeleſs nonſenſe; that 
they are but as the ſounding braſs, 
and tinkling ſymbol, and unbecoming 
a man who offers his works for the 
fair criticiſm of mankind. It is a vile 
attempt to bias the public opinion in 
his own favour, at the ſirſt outſet; 
and we muſt ſay plainly, that we do 
not believe him. For we can account 
for thoſe inconſiſtencies, Which we 
have traced from no other cauſe but 
the want of principle, and the defire 
to ſerve ſome particular end. We are 


ſorry, that he has choſen ſo bad an 


$f employ- 
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employment, and one for which he is 
ſo completely unfit, and for which 
he Will remain unfit, unleſs he will 
change both his manner and his creed. 

In the ir place, he muſt adhere 
ſtcadlily to principle, and diſcard the 
baſe idea, that there can be virtue 
where that is wanting. He muſt then 
alſo reſolve to prefer ſenſe to found, 
and not uſe liquid ſyllables and ſmooth 
founding words, merely becauſe they 
are ſuch. In ſhort, he muſt take a 
Plain meaning and plain ſenſe for his 
guide: he muſt chuſe a ſubject that 
he underftands ſomething about, and 
he will certainly attain conſiſtency and 
common ſenſe, which are the founda- 
tion of all Political Speculations. If 


he has never been to be found on the 
Terrace at Windſor, we adviſe him 
never 


68 


never to go there. His Sovereign 
muſt ſpurn the man who deprived 
him of every virtue but continence 
and decorum of manners. If he 
never has been at the ſuppers at 
Carleton Houſe, we beſeech him 
never to appear there; for the mag- 
nanimity of. the Prince will ſcarcely 
{creen that man from his reſentment, 
who attempted to convince the world, 
that the diſobedience of the Son had 
encreaſed the popularity of his Father. 
Nor can we commit him with ſafety 
to the erring multitude ; but we adviſe. 
him ſerioufly, if he has not yet pro- 
claimed his own 1gnorance, by difco- 
vering his name, never to do it. And 
above all, we adviſe him never to in- 
dulge the abſurd idea, that his own. 
cotemporaries, the inhabitants ot the 


capital, will receive with favor his 
] 2 production, 
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production; nor to allow himſelf on any 
account to be incited in any moment of 
leiſure to reſume his pen, to complete a 


picture, of which, he ſays, he has only 


given us the outlines. 


We have now taken leave of our Re- 
viewer. But ſenſible as we are, that pro- 
feſſions of candour, though anonymous, 
have ſome effect; and that indiſcriminate 
praiſe, and contumely, do often aſſume 
its ſhape, we beg leave to exhibit in one 
ſhort view, thoſe inconſiſtencies and con- 
tradictions, which we have been obliged 
to attack ſeparately, as they occurred, in 
the looſeſt literary production that has 
almoſt ever made 1ts appearance. We 
are induced to do this the more, as we 
are ſenſible that the deception has had a 


temporary ſucceſs. A little time, we 


know, would alter the opintons of men; 


and 


Te 


and they would ſoon ſee, that there is no 
real information in the pamphlet, no know- 
ledge of character; and that at bottom, 
there is a view of making court to certain 
perſons. We have been guided by pru- 
dence ſo far, that we have not charged 
the Reviewer with any thing that we have 
not proved from his own production; but 
it is our opinion, though we do not af- 
ſert that we are right, that the Reviewer 
intended to pleaſe his Majeſty and the 
Prime Miniſter. 
From the whole of this contradictory _ 
pamphlet 1t appears, that the Reviewer 
inadvertantly pours out a moſt copious 
ſhare of abuſe on thoſe very characters 
that he intends to praiſe, While he ap- 
plauds his Majeſty only for his prolific and 
domeſtic qualities, he has the vileneſs to 
compare his virtues to thoſe of Charles I. 


a Prince whoſe ſole object was, to trample 


down. 


( 20.) 
down all the barriers of the conſtitution, 
and rear up an arbitrary monarchy on its 
ruins! The diadem, he ſays, would have 
been torn from the Royal brow, had his 
Majeſty been the partner of a barren bed! 
Has our gracious Sovereign then no ſhield 
to defend him but the fruitfulneſs of his 
Queen? This is the moſt palpable ſatire 
that could ever fall from the pen of ma- 
lice. St. James's muſt deteſt it, and even 
in St. Stephen's, it muſt meet with uni- 
verſal reprobation. It is the language of 
folly, of frenzy, nay of treaſon ; or ra- 


ther a vile commixture of them all. 


As to Mr. Pitt, whom we ſhould think 
is another of his deities, he accuſes him 
of illiberality, of a narrowneſs of mind, 
of inconſiſtency, of an unſound policy, 
and of being guilty of actions that muſt 
diſguſt every party, and meet with gene- 

ral 
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ral diſapprobation! This is his friend- 


ſup. Hear his enmity. 


Lord North he accuſes with want of 
Principle, yet he afterwards celebrates him 
for his virtues. This is the firſt time in- 
deed that virtue was ever heard to be de- 
ſicient in principle! 


Mr. Fox he accuſes of only one crime, 
and a great one it certainly is, he wants 
the opinion of the crying multitude. His 
powers of eloquence, he allows, are more 
logical and ſolid than thoſe of Mr. Pitt; 
and that he is ſuperior to the Miniſter in 
modern, in polite, and in all political 
knowledge. As he thus acknowledges Mr. 
Fox's pre-eminence, the multitude, it 45 
preſumed, ought not long ta retain their 
errors, but embrace the truths contained 


in his doctrine. 


The 
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The Duke of Portland, he' accuſes of 
poſſeſſing a reſpectable and excellent pri- 
vate character; laments that he is only 
equal in heart and underſtanding to the 
late Marquis of Rockingham. This is 
meant as a poiſon, but it acts as a balm. 
All parties have ſubſcribed to the mild but 
irmintegrity of a Rockingham. It was he 
wo ſubdued ihe jarring political elements. 
His whole lite was glorious, though his 
death proved deſtructive. Happy for this 


diſtracted empire will it be, ſhould his 
Grace of Portland prove the ſucceſsful 
Rockingham of 1797, by laying party, like 
him, proſtrate at the foot of Liberty ! His 
Grace's virtues merit the taſk, And the 
Reviewer could not pay a greater compli- 
ment to any party, although evidently in- 
tended as a ſarcaſm, than by affirming 


that their chief pageant was a man of ſtrict 


virtue, and a counterpart of the very re- 
ſpectable departed and revered Marquis. 
Betore 


1 

Before we conclude, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve that the ſcope of the whole pam- n 
phlet, though ſeemingly intended, from 
an affectation of candour, only to ſoil ad- 
miniſtration and blacken oppoſition, its 
wound lies deeper. It is likewiſe deſigned 
to deſtroy the amiable character of the 
Prince of Wales. Parliament is to be ſa- 
crificed at the ſhrine of Haſtings. The 
Prince's reputation at the ſhrine of virtue, 
becauſe it is thought that it would gratify 
the feelings of a diſpleaſed Father. Both 
Prince and Patriots, it appears, were to be 
levelled in the duſt, that our Sovereign, 
the god of his intereſted idolatry might be 
pleaſed. Deſtroy the character of Prince 
and Parliament in the eyes of the people, 
and our King alone becomes inveſted with- 
all the prerogatives of the Gallic Monarch. 
But ſo eager was this Reviewing Aſſaſſin to 


ſtab the Prince and both parties at one 
K thruſt, 


1 

thruſt, that he could not help deeply 
wounding the Sovereign alſo. From this 
over-ſtrained lounge, he cannot poſlibly 
recover. If he attempts it, he falls into 
ignominy. Unknown, he can only be 
deteſted as an obicure aſſaſſin; but {ſhould 
he ever have the hardihood even to whu- 
per his name, it will afterwards be adopt- 
ed as a term to convey every thing that is 
baſe and infamous. 


In theſe reflections on a tinſel'd com- 
poſition, which ſeems to have been writ- 
ten for the purpoſe of a day, we have 
not ſhewn any diſreſpect to the Sove- 
reign ; while we have reprobated the baſe 
idea, that he owes any portion of the af- 
fections of his people to the diſobedience 
of his amiable Son. Were we to follow 
the example of the Reviewer, we ſhould 


in lofty ſtrams proclaim our  indepen- 


dence, 
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dence, our integrity, and our virtue. We 


ſhouid tell you, that to us, all parties are 
alike; but we are not deſirous of com- 
pelling, or even of alluring over to our 
ſide, the opinions of men: nay, we ſhall! 
go ſo far as to ſay, that whether rich or 
poor, or whig or tory, it is of no im- 
portance. What we have written appears 
for itſelf; and we fend it out into the 
world, that it may receive its deſert. 


RETOIND ER 
TO THE 
PEOPLE's ANSWER: 


Ir the King's name be a tower of ſtrength in # 
pure monarchy that of „he People is equally 
ſo in a mixed government. Often have both 
ſerved the purpoſes of villainy and deception. 
This is the plan of the People's Anſwer. A 
flimſy catchpenny, written w ith no other view, 
than to gloſs over the falſe brilliancy, the in- 
congruity, the abſurdity, the diiloy alty, and 
the want of patriotiſm, which n every 
part of the Short Review, 

Murphy, in his farce of the Upholſterer, and 
Smollet, in the Adventures of a Guinea, have 
drawn two literary characters, that firſt wrote 

K 2 an 
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an attack, and each afterwards, in a defence, di“ 
ſected it in their oz” compoſitions. We do not 
afim that this may be exactly the caſe with the 
author of the People's Anſwer; but it is evi- 
dent. pon the moſt curſory glance, that he has 
at Jcaſt a felloro-feeting for the ſucceſs of the 
Review, if he be not the author of it. 

It muſt be allowed that the ſtyle 15 not very 
ſimilar. But for this we can eaſily account. 
The Review being a hunting after vocable, and 
a labour at period, to ſhed a falſe luſtre, like a 
whiting in the dark; it muſt have employed a 
weak. mind for many days, nay for many weeks. 
It is, however, quite different with the Anſcuen, 
it being written on the ur of the occaſion.— 
Therefore it dazgzles not, unleſs with one dif- 
tracted ſimile, and the abſurd members of an 
abſurd metaphor. They are theſe : 

„ The circle at-the Levee,” ſays he, like 
the orbit of the Georgium ſidus, is fo far re- 
moved from the the sUN or wir, as ſcarcely,” 
&e. Now, it is certain that Herſchell's planet 
15 a great way removed from the ſun : but whe- 
ther or not that ſun be the ſun of wit, remains 
to be proved. He cannot ſurely mean Apollo? 
Becauſe, even allowing maſter Apollo to be a 
wit, as he is the god of verſe, to form a ſimile 
by a figure, is beyond the comprehenſion of 
either Burke or Longinus. Very likely he meant 
the ſun of wit to be Sheridan, and the Georg1- 
um ſidus our gracious monarch. To be ſure, 
the circle at the Levee is far removed from She- 
ridan, and conſequently ſo is our Sovereign ſtar, 
the Georgium fidus. By adopting this happy 
and ſublime thought, therefore, in diſcovering 
a meaning for him, he muſt certainly own that 
we have thrown in one ray of wit, to illumine 
his obſcure, ambiguous figures, which 1 
of 
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of the form of a griffin. If they have the eyes 
and beak of a two-legg'd bird, they are ſure to 
have the feet of a tour-legg'd beaſt, to prove 
how much ſuperior the vigour of imagination 
is to the powers of nature. 

Being hungry, perhaps, which is the lot of 
many a muſe, he compares the whole pamphlet 
of the Review to a pleaſant banquet. This 
might paſs, as it is a natural failing in empty 
authors, to picture purſes of gold in their writ- 
ings, and good eating and drinking, that they 
may at leaſt feed their fancies, if they cannot: 
either fill their pockets or their bellies. After, 
therefore, he has removed the ſecond courſe, he 
luxuriouſly calls for the deſert. But what ſort 
of a deſert is it, my good People, that your 
month-picce enjoys? He not only cracks a few 
literary twalnuts, but he likewiſe cracks cherries, 
nay edifving cherries too! * And he revels in 
all this delicious deſert, for no other purpoſe 
than being “ in queſt of interlcaved mottors /” 
Ye delirious powers of Fancy, tell us in what 
part of the globe this new poetic garden of 
Eden flouriſhes? Where are theſe trees of 
knowledge to be found, that produce literary 
walnuts and edifying cherries? Greater far 
than old Eden muſt this orchard be, where 
not only the fruit enlarges the underſtanding, 
but even knowledge is conveyed to the mind 
through the medium of the eye, by the hand of 
nature ſtamping editying mottocs too, upon 
every leaf! Muſt we ſearch for it near the 
banks of the Euphrates, between the tropics ? 
Or is it only to be found between the tropics of 
a diſtempered brain? Tell us, tell us, thou 
brazen Hydra of the People ! | : 

0 


* See the Anſwer, p. 23. 
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So much for his refined imagination. Now 
for his plagiary. 

In order to pf the ſale of the Review, be- 
ſides tipping Mir. Eder's cold cream, he like: 
wite ſips the cream of Don Quixotte, without, 
however, acknowledging it. He tells us, that 
every one about Court 1s eager to read this pre- 
cious Review ; that lords of the bed-chamber 
retail it; maids of honour ſcribble it; pages 
learn to ſpell it, &c. Reader, when you per- 
uſed the hu chapter of the ſecond part of Don 
Quixotte, do you not remember Sampſon Car- 
raico ſay, when ſpeaking of the firſt part of 
that work, that © the very children handle it ; 
boys read it; men underſtand it; and old people 
applaud it: in ſhort, it is ſo thumbed, ſo read, 
and fo well known,” &c. Then again“ But 
thoſe who peruſe it moſt are your pages; you 
cannot go into a nobleman's antichamber, where 
you won't find a Don Quixotte, which 1s no 
ſooner laid down by one, than another takes it 
up; ſome ſtruggling and ſome mtreating for a 
ſight of it,” &c. Of Cervantes's inimitable 
work this was true. The reverſe is not only 
the caſe with this ridiculous Review ; but 1t ex- 
cites no other feeling than that of contempt, 
either at St. James's, at Carlton-houſe, at Bur- 
lington-houſe, nay, and at Downing- ſtreet too. 
If it be admired at all, it is only by the author, 
and his friend, the illuſtrious Haſtings. What 
ſays Major Scott? But to return. Thus far 
plagiary—Now for principle. 

This ſelf-repreſentative of e People, inſidi- 
ouſly brings forward the Reviewer's dark ſhade 
of Mr. Fox's character only, and but the light 
ſhade of the Miniſter's. This is not only un- 
fair, but infamous and unprincipled. He praiſes 
Mr. Fox as Antony did Brutus.“ He ſpeaks 
of Mr. Pitt, as the fame man did of Cy | 

air. 
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Though we might profeſs ourſelves to be of no 
party, yet, as we are the real friends of the 
People, and the admirers of many characters 
in Oppoſition, we cannot peruſe this triflin 
but treaſonable publication, without the utmoſ 
indignation. 

Lord North, too, is likewiſe abuſed. The 
anſwerer ſays, that he was the inſtrument of fate, 
during all his adminiſtration ! He goes further, 
He has the infamy to aſſert that his Lordſhip 
never ** thought or acted from his ozen honeſt 
Prixciples, until he was proſcribed the drawing- 
room!“ Heavens! what a mendacious inſinu— 
ation ! To ſay that a worthy character could be 
deprived of his honeſt principles for ten long 
years ! This by far outdocs all the Reviewer's 
malignity. 

He ſays, too, that the Heir-apparent 1 is a 
giddy Prince. A gar Prince he certainly is. But 
his galcty is not friv olous. It is bounded by 
honour, on the cne ſide, and by elegance, on 
the other, ſupporting a good heart in the centre. 

Plutarch, he quotes, to ſhew fimilitrdes in 
diflimilar characters! Here, however, he diſ- 
plays the cloven foot. Haſtings, he aſſerts, 
„has only been found appar ently guilty of one 
of the moſt malignant of his charges!“ Is not 
this ;mpeaching che integrily of the honourable 
Houſe of Commons ? 

But the great wound of all, is reſerved for a 
perſon that ſhall be nameleſs. Every party muſt 
execrate this portrait of him. Dark, vin- 
llictive, unreleatins cruelly. Cold, ſullen, un- 
tractable perverſencſs. A ſyſtematic ten ed of Li- 
berty. A hegvy ignorance of our latos. A malig- 
nan perverſion of our conſtitution.” Is not this 
totally diflevering Wilkes's hair that he once 
withed to ſplit. Should any one peruſe the 
above paſſage, with the context, could he hefi- 
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tate to whom he would apply it, in any court 
of juſtice? And what would be the conſe- 
quence. Junius's letter to the King is but 
vinegar, in comparifon of this agra regis! Its 
deſign is to corrode and deſtroy every particle 
of character. | 

This pamphlet, upon the whole, is a hafty 
counterpart of the Review, only more acrimo- 
niovs againſt Lord North, and a certain Perſon, 
for whom it gallops round the whole globe in 
{earch of royal ſimilitudes. 

Before we have done, we muſt not take leave 
of the people, without obſerving that this catch- 
penny pamphlet, pretending to be 7heir anfever, 
is a mott daring for7ery on their own name; and 
clcariy appears to be the ſhield of defence, not 
the ſword of deſtruction, to the Short Revier. 

We cannot conclude, without reprebating 
with feverity the ſpirit that breathes through 
{2 Review and the Aiftver, The endeavour of 
both is to e ,t the Ring and the Prince to 
the nation. To widen a breach, which all good 
ſubjects regret ever exiſted between an affec- 
tionate Father and an amiable Son. A hreach 
which we hope ſoon to ſee no more. No, not 
even a trace left behind, to remember us that it 
ever exiſted. 

We are forry to learn that Adminiftration fo- 
ment this breach, from a fear of loſing their 
ſituations, ſhould a cordial reconciliation take 
place. This is a fable ſpeck in their charac- 
ters, which it becomes them to wipe off. What 
are heir places, if they can only hold them by 
fanning the flame of diſcord > It makes their 
patriotiſm appear equivocal. Perhaps it may 
overturn it. Though the People, like Fortune, 
are often blind, they ſometimes remove the 
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